
THE SINS OF ROBERT BLAKEY 

PARTI: THE EARLY DAYS OF THE 
HOUSE SELECT COMMITTEE ON ASSASSINATIONS 



By Jim DiEugenio 



T hankfully, the Assassination Records Re- 
view Board has declassified many of the 
files of the House Select Committee on As- 
sassinations. This process is ongoing as it 
winds down to its termination date of Oc- 
tober 1, 1998. But there is quite enough 
now available to begin to get an accurate 
gauge on the performance of that commit- 
tee, more specifically the record of its con- 
troversial second Chief Counsel, G. Robert Blakey. It seems odd that, 
as of today, no one has written a book-length critique on the history 
and findings of the HSCA. Within four years of the issuance of the 
Warren Report, there were several incisive, full length analyses of that 
report and organization. Yet, nearly two decades after the HSCA's Fi- 
nal Report, there is no matching volume of the last investigation into 
the murder of President Kennedy — or the corresponding HSCA in- 
quest into the assassination of Martin Luther King. 

This essay will not pretend to be the comprehensive history and 
analysis that now cries out — screams — to be done on the HSCA. It is 
written as a stepping stone, an indication of what could and should be 
written on that topic. In the immediate aftermath of the release of the 
HSCA Final Report in 1979, two books were being written that pro- 
posed to perform this critical analysis. One, to be written by Ted 
Gandolfo, to my knowledge, never got past the unpublished manu- 
script stage. Another book, Beyond Conspiracy, an anthology by Peter 
Scott, Russell Stetler, Paul Hoch, and Josiah Thompson, progressed 
further toward publication than Gandolfo's. This too was never pub- 
lished. And from the version of the volume I have, it does not take on 
the function of critical analysis that Mark Lane or Sylvia Meagher did 
in the previous decade. In fact, the tone is not really critical at all. This 
can be seen by reading Thompson's discussion of the HSCA's version 
of the single bullet theory. This celebrated critic actually seems to 
accept what he was so skeptical about in his 1967 Warren Commis- 
sion critique, Six Seconds in Dallas. As we shall see in part two of this 
essay, Blakey's version of the magic bullet theory is, in some ways, 
even more strained than the Warren Commission's. 

SUMMERS AND LIFTON 

In the wake of the HSCA Final Report, finally issued in the sum- 
mer of 1979, there were three books published on the JFK case in 
1980 and 1981. David Lifton released Best Evidence, Anthony Sum- 
mers authored Conspiracy, and Blakey (with co-author Dick Billings) 
wrote The Plot to Kill the President. Both Summers and Lifton seemed to 
take their cues from Blakey's post press conference press conference. 
After the Final Report was issued, Blakey called his own press confer- 
ence to say that although the HSCA had come up with a finding of 
"probable conspiracy" without pointing the finger directly at any one, 
he knew that the real culprit was the Mob. His book, published by a 
subsidiary of the New York Times , reiterated that verdict in (unconvinc- 
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ing) detail. In the book’s preface, Blakey again stated that "the evi- 
dence . . . established that organized crime was behind the plot to kill 
John F. Kennedy." Although the Lifton and Summers books discuss 
the HSCA, they are in no way rigorous anlayses of that body. In fact, 
both books rely on some of the information published by the HSCA 
and both writers were privy to leaks since they had contacts inside the 
committee. With the benefit of hindsight, this has proven to be at 
least a partly questionable practice. As HSCA investigator Gaeton Fonzj, 
once told me, the HSCA was so compartmentalized that only those 
people at the top really knew what the entire body was doing. These 
would include Blakey, his deputy on the JFK side, Gary Cornwell, and 
the Final Report's co-author, Billings. Relying on informants inside 
the committee only gave these writers a glimpse of the gestalt. With 
the release of the raw files of the HSCA, it seems that both Summers 
and Lifton were too deferential to certain important aspects of the 
HSCA, a point to which we will return. (An interesting sidelight should 
be noted at this point. Nearly all the authors mentioned thus far — 
Summers, Scott, Hoch, Lifton — have all been muted in their criticism 
of Blakey. Yet, when the subject of Jim Garrison is brought up, they 
have no problem venting their spleens at length on the late DA.) 

HOW IT ALL BECAN 

It is important to trace the origins of the House Select Committee 
to understand the temper of the times in which the last investigation 
began, and also to briefly map out the change that occurred when 
Robert Blakey, Cornwell, and Billings took over for the original Chief 
Counsel, Richard Sprague and his Deputy Counsel Robert Tanenbaum. 

After Clay Shaw's acquittal in 1969, Jim Garrison had attempted 
to bring Shaw up on (well-justified) perjury charges. In May of 1971, 
Judge Herbert Christenberry (whose wife had telegraphed Shaw their 
congratulations upon his earlier acquittal) threw out the charges. As 
Mort Sahl related to me, he and Garrison then went to the 1972 Demo- 
cratic National Convention to try and make a political issue of the 
case with people like George McGovern who had been a friend of both 
John and Robert Kennedy. They were frowned upon by people in the 
Louisiana delegation, headed by former Warren Commissioner Hale 
Boggs. At this juncture the case seemed dead. But the ensuing Water- 
gate scandal inadvertently revived it. The Senate's Republican minor- 
ity report, issued by then minority counsel and now Senator Fred 
Thompson, saw much CIA involvement in that scandal. Thompson's 
boss, Senator Howard Baker, later became one of the participants in 
Frank Church's subsequent investigation of the Central Intelligence 
Agency in 1975. That committee publicly exposed a myriad of crimes 
conducted by both the CLA and the FBI. But there were two aspects of 
Church's work that impacted with force on the JFK case and helped 
revive it in the media. First, Church held hearings on the secret CLA 
plots to kill foreign leaders, most notably Fidel Castro. Second, com- 
mittee members Richard Schweiker and Gary Han conducted their 
own investigation of the performance of the FBI and CIA in investi- 
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gating the Kennedy assassination. That report remains mandatory read- 
ing today. It was a scathing indictment of both agencies which cat- 
egorically exposed the breathtaking rush to judgment to nail Lee Harvey 
Oswald. 

This was a qualitative leap up from Garrison. The New Orleans 
DA could only howl in the wind about what he knew to be the malfea- 
sance. or worse, of those two agencies in the Kennedy case. Now. with 
access to the actual documentary record. Frank Church and the U. S. 
Senate were certifying that much of what Garrison said was true and 
warranted. Further. Church was also saying that the CIA secretly plot- 
ted the deaths of political leaders and was tracing those plots in detail. 
At this time. New Orleans magazine ran a cover story on Garrison basi- 
cally saying that he had said all this before and no one had listened to 
him. Researcher Mary Ferrell wrote him a letter apologizing for not 
standing by him more staunchly. She didn’t suspect in 1967 that the 
CIA could do such awful things. 

In the midst of the tumult about Church's sensational disclosures, 
Robert Groden and Dick Gregory went to Geraldo Rivera, who then 
had a network talk show at ABC. At the time. Groden had the best 
copy yet made of Abraham Zapruder’s 26 second film of the JFK as- 
sassination. On March 6. 1975, for the first time, millions of Ameri- 
cans were convinced that, at the very least, Oswald had not acted 
alone. The effect of this public showing of the Zapruder film was. in a 
word, electrifying. The day after, the Kennedy assassination was topic 
number one in bars and barber shops across America. The case was 
back on the front burner. Along with the exposure of the crimes of the 
CIA, and the negligence of the FBI, what Warren Commission critic 
could have asked for more? 

TOM DOWNINC AND THE Z-FILM 

One of the people who got hold of a copy of the Zapruder film at 
this time was the son of Congressman Thomas Downing of Virginia, 
who had represented the Newport News area of that state for over 
fifteen years. An accomplished lawyer by trade, Downing was a well- 
respected member of the House of Representatives. When I inter- 
viewed Downing in 1993 at his luxurious office in beautiful Newport 
News, he told me that his son and a friend of his named Andy Purdy 
had viewed the film at the University of Virginia and were shocked at 
what it depicted. His son made Downing watch the film and the Con- 
gressman decided that this evidence itself merited an investigation by 
the House. He decided to draw up a bill focusing on the formation of 
a committee to reinvestigate the murder of John F. Kennedy. 

At the time of Downing's action, the spring of 1975, there already 
was a bill on the House floor (HR 204), authorizing a reinvestigation 
of all three assassinations of the sixties — JFK, Robert Kennedy. Mar- 
tin Luther King and the attempted killing of George Wallace. Its au- 
thor was Texas representative Henry Gonzalez. Gonzalez was part of 
the reception party when Kennedy had visited Dallas and he was at 
Parkland Hospital when Kennedy had died. His name is mentioned at 
times in the Warren Commission volumes. Gonzalez had liked Kennedy 
and his policies and wished to go farther than just examining only 
JFK’s death — he wished to relate it to the other two. But his bill was 
stalled and had little hope of succeeding. Gonzalez decided to give 
way to Downing's bill and then both men made a tactical move. They 
decided to attach only the King case to Downing's bill in order to 
enlist the aid of the Black Caucus in the House. 

DOWNING SUCCEEDS 

It was an uphill battle, but the momentum kept accumulating. On 
September 8, 1975 Senator Schweiker introduced a Senate resolution 
calling for a reopening of the Kennedy case. In the House, Don Edwards' 
subcommittee on Constitutional Rights held hearings into allegations 
that Oswald had delivered a threatening letter to the Dallas headquar- 



ters of the FBI just weeks before the assassination. This was the fa- 
mous note that was subsequently destroyed after the assassination. 
With this kind of controversy playing in the papers, the Downing- 
Gonzalez bill was getting some help. And Downing was a determined 
man who made some impassioned speeches on the floor of the House. 
(The one he made on March 18, 1976 was a dandy. See page 16.) 
Finally, in September of 1976 the bill cleared the Rules Committee 
where it had been bottled up for months. On September 17, 1976 HR 
1540 creating the House Select Committee on Assassinations was 
passed by a vote of 280-65. 

THE CHOICE OF CHIEF COUNSEL 

The committee was first led by Downing with Gonzalez as second 
in command. Once formed, it faced two immediate problems. First, 
Downing had decided that this would be his last term in the House of 
Representatives. He would step down at the end of 1976. Second, a 
chief counsel would have to be chosen. Both of these events were 
absolutely crucial to the history of this committee. Neither of them 
has gotten the attention or weight they deserve. Although the battle 
to get the HSCA authorized had been a difficult one, the newly formed 
committee still had plenty of ballast from the momentous events de- 
scribed above, all taking place from 1974-1976. Also, former Warren 
Commissioner Gerald Ford, who we now know was up to his neck m 
the spurious editing of the Warren Report, was about to leave office. 
Ford had done everything he could to thwart the investigations of 
Frank Church and his congressional counterpart Otis Pike in the House. 
He had even formed his own commission to preempt them. It had 
been headed by, of all people, Nelson Rockefeller who chose as his 
chief counsel former Warren Commissioner David Belin. Jimmy Carter 
was to be the new president and he had campaigned against the cor- 
ruption symbolized by Watergate with the slogan, "I will never lie to 
you.” 

When I asked Downing if he had ever thought of staying on just to 
see the committee through, he replied no he had not. He was eager to 
return home, spend time with his family, and get back to his law prac- 
tice. In retrospect, Downing's departure was a blow the committee 
could not sustain. Gonzalez was now slated to be eventual chairman, 
and as Bob Tanenbaum later told me, he hadn't the experience or the 
stature to carry out what would be an insurmountable task. But be- 
fore leaving, Downing was determined to choose a worthy chief coun- 
sel, one who would be above reproach from both a political and 
professional standpoint. 

Downing told me that he was mystified by reports in the media 
(see page 19) that he was pushing Mark Lane for that position. He 
never suggested him for the job since he was perceived as being too 
close to the subject to lead an impartial investigation. He said he opened 
up the subject to the committee members themselves. They nomi- 
nated several people for different positions. He then pulled out the 
record of the original nominations made on September 29, 1976. It 
shows that the nomination of Richard A. Sprague was made by 
Gonzalez himself. Five days later, Sprague was appointed Chief Coun- 
sel and Staff Director. 

Henry James could not have dreamed a more ironic stroke. As we 
shall see. the upcoming battle between Gonzalez and Sprague was to 
ensure both their ousters. But Sprague was actually a salutary choice 
at the time. He had just come off a brilliant legal performance in a 
sensational murder case, namely the conspiracy to kill reform labor 
leader Jock Yablonski, a conspiracy headed by corrupt union boss Tony 
Boyle. Sprague had been appointed special prosecutor for Washing- 
ton County, Pennsylvania between 1970 and 1975. He had unraveled 
the complex conspiracy behind the Yablonski murders. He went 
through a series of five trials pyramiding upward through each level of 
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continued from page 13 

the conspiracy. It culminated with the conviction of Boyle, not once 
but twice since the original verdict had been overturned upon appeal. 
Previously, Sprague had made a reputation as first assistant DA in 
Philadelphia under, of all people, Arlen Specter. Tanenbaum told me 
that although Sprague liked Specter personally, he thought he was a 
completely political animal. And politics was something that never 
entered Sprague’s legal ethos. 

When Downing approached Sprague for the position, the former 
special prosecutor told him that he had no fixed opinion on what had 
happened in either the King or Kennedy cases. He was aware that 
there had been a controversy as to what and how much had been 
revealed to the public. So he insisted 
that there should be no more cover- 
ups. If he took the job it would have 
to be with the insistence that as much 
as possible be done in public. He also 
insisted on four other conditions: 

1. He wanted to hire his own in- 
vestigators. 

2. There would be no time con- 
straints that would allow government 
agencies to just stonewall and outlast 
the committee. 

3. There had to be enough money 
to employ a large, efficient staff so 
there would be no reliance on other 
aspects of the government for services 
rendered. 

4. To emphasize the non-political 
nature of the inquest, there would be 
no majority and minority counsel positions, just a chief counsel and 
executive director. 

As Sprague related later on Ted Gandolfo’s cable program in New 
York, if Downing would not have agreed to all four conditions, he was 
prepared to go back to private practice. Downing said yes, and Sprague 
took command. For a brief moment, the critical community thought 
they finally had their man in a position that could finally do some- 
thing to officially change the status of the Kennedy case. As Cyril Wecht 
commented: 

Dick Sprague was the ideal man for that job with the HSCA. Richard Sprague had 
probably prosecuted more murder cases than any DA in the United States. . . . 

He knew how the police worked. He wasn’t just the kind of guy who tried the 
case. He worked with the police. He knew thoroughly how homicide cases were 
conducted. He’s tough, he’s tenacious, he's aggressive. He has a strong streak of 
independence. He was the man for the job. 

Or, as Gaeton Fonzi recalled it in The Third Decade of November of 
1984, 

After talking with Sprague I was now certain he planned to conduct a strong 
investigation and I was never more optimistic in my life. I remember excitingly 
envisioning the scope and character of the investigation. It would include a 
major effort in Miami, with teams of investigators digging into all those unex- 
plored corners the Warren Commission had ignored or shied away from. They 
would be working with squads of attorneys to put legal pressure on. to squeeze 
the truth from recalcitrant witnesses. There would be reams of sworn deposi- 
tions. the ample use of warrants and no fear of bringing prosecutions for per- 
jury. We would have all sorts of sophisticated investigative resources and. more 
important, the authority to use them. The Kennedy assassination would finally 
get the investigation it deserved and an honest democracy needed. There would 
be no more bullshit. 



And for a short time, there wasn’t. Sprague hired two top depu- 
ties, one for the Kennedy side of the HSCA, and one for the King side. 
They both came out of New York City. Tanenbaum took the JFK side, 
and his friend Bob Lehner took over the MLK investigation. Sprague 
granted both men the freedom to pick their own staffs. Tanenbaum 
brought in some first class detectives from New York, like Al Gonzalez 
and Cliff Fenton. From an interstate homicide task force he helmed, 
Tanenbaum hired L. J. Delsa to work New Orleans. He hired Michael 
Baden and Cyril Wecht to serve as his chief medical consultants. After 
talking to Richard Schweiker, he decided to hire his chief field inves- 
tigator, Fonzi to investigate the Florida scene. There were literally 
thousands of applicants for the researchers' positions on the HSCA. 
When I interviewed Al Lewis in Lancaster, he told me that they must 
have gotten at least 12,000 applications to work on the committee 
from young people around the country, most of them college students 

who wanted to serve. Lewis was an 
attorney who had worked with 
Sprague in Philadelphia, helped on 
the Yablonski case, and later joined 
him in private practice. 

The feeling on the committee, and 
inside the research community was 
that the JFK case was now going to 
get a really professional hearing. Jim 
Garrison never had the resources or 
the professional manpower to really 
helm a widespread, multi-pronged 
criminal task force. It looked like cel- 
ebrated prosecutor Sprague now 
would. As Lewis related to me, one 
of the areas that Sprague expressed a 
special interest in was the medical 
and ballistics evidence. Sprague and 
his fellow staff attorneys requested entrance into the National Ar- 
chives in order to survey the existing medical evidence firsthand. They 
were appalled at what they saw. Coming out of big city homicide bu- 
reaus, they had studied many autopsies. Remembering back to the 
experience of encountering the autopsy materials in this case, a look 
of disbelief and disgust crossed Lewis' face. Sitting in his office on a 
Sunday afternoon in Lancaster, Pennsylvania I took note of that look 
and I commented that Harold Weisberg has written that skid row bums 
had received better autopsies than President Kennedy's. Lewis replied, 
“Its worse than that.** When I asked him to elaborate, he waved me 
off. As Bob Tanenbaum plodded through the Warren Commission vol- 
umes, he was shocked at their incompleteness and the lack of thor- 
ough investigation. As he relates in his fictionalized treatment of the 
matter, Corruption of Blood, it struck him as being unsatisfactory for a 
first year assistant DA and something in which a law student could 
have found giant evidentiary holes. 

Sprague was eager to delve into some of the better, more concrete 
materials that the critics had come up with. One area that he felt was 
important was the photographic evidence. Soon after he accepted the 
position, counsel Richard A. Sprague was introduced to photoanalyst- 
computer technician Richard £. Sprague. Sprague quickly arranged a 
presentation of the voluminous photos that Richard E. Sprague had 
collected over the years, undoubtedly the largest collection of pictures 
on the JFK case in any private collection. Sprague directed every hired 
detective and researcher to attend a photographic slide show put to- 
gether by the Kennedy researcher. According to people who were there, 
it was a long and impressive presentation. But before the lights went 
down, Sprague turned to everyone in attendance and said, "I don't 
want anyone to leave unless I leave. And I don't plan on leaving." By 
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che end of Sprague's four hour slide show, Al Lewis cold me that, of 
the 13 staff lawyers in attendance, only one still held out for the single 
bullet cheory. 

Ac the end of 1976, Downing and Sprague put together a report to 
give to che House. Transmitted to the Clerk on December 31, 1976, it 
is the last HSCA report that bears Downing's name. On the first page, 
he wrote the following: 

I note, on my retirement from the House of Representatives, the fine start which 
has been made on this investigation, for whose initiation I have worked over the 
past years. It is my sincere hope that the House will see fit to proceed with the 
investigation in the same thorough and professional manner in which it has 
begun. 

In retrospect, this report is the high-water mark of the committee. 
Relying on che Schweiker-Hart Report, it criticizes the methodology 
of the Warren Commission. It then proposes a staff of 170 people to 
man the HSCA. This would include 15 attorneys on each case, along 
with 25 full-time investigators. It also pushes for open bearings, so 
"the American public will have a greater basis for confidence in ulti- 
mate conclusions.** Sprague's first proposed budget is in this report. 
The grand total came to about 6.5 million annually. The majority of 
che hands were allotted to salaries for the staff. The intricacy of this 
budget shows just what kind of investigation Sprague was determined 
to carry out. There are allotments in it for fingerprint, handwriting, 
and document experts. Sprague wanted different types of criminalists 
to survey fiber, hair, and clothing evidence. Further, he wanted inde- 
pendent ballistics analysts, voice print analysts, translators, and com- 
puter services. In ocher words, Sprague's staff could have been used 
to discredit the previous work of the FBI and CIA for the Warren Com- 
mission. And there was one item in this proposed budget that would 
be used to discredit Sprague: there are allotments for polygraphs, voice 
stress evaluators, and miniphone recording devices. The report also 
urged that the committee be granted extraordinary powers to compel 
testimony, secure information and documents and to publish them in 
as raw a form as possible i.e. without censorship procedures. 

POLITICAL MANEUVERING 

At around this time, the attacks on the committee and especially 
Chief Counsel Richard Sprague began. It was so effective that despite 
Sprague's stature and reputation, the overwhelming initial vote for 
the committee, the disbelief of the public in the official story, Sprague 
would be gone three months after chat December report. And not 
only him, but Gonzalez as well. The latter would be replaced by Carl 
Stokes; the former by Robert Blakey. What happened in those three 
months of early 1977? 

First, let us not overestimate the support that Downing's bill had 
in Congress. His bill was signed by about 135 members, or about a 
third of that body. According to a behind the scenes report in Rolling 
Stone (4/7/77), what finally got it out of the Rules Committee and 
onto the floor for a vote was some backdoor maneuvering by the Black 
Caucus. Both Democratic bigwigs in the House. Speaker Carl Albert 
and Majority Leader Tip O'Neill were against the bill. When Richard 
Boiling decided to run for majority leader, he wanted the caucus’ sup- 
port. So he switched sides on the issue and decided to vote for the bill. 
In order not to make it an inflammatory campaign issue, Albert and 
O'Neill gave in and decided to forward the bill to the floor for a vote. 
Further, in order to cancel any negative effect on the GOP in the ’76 
presidential race, the Republicans agreed not to fight the bill in return 
for a Democratic pledge not to exploit President Gerald Ford's dubi- 
ous service on the Warren Commission. In other words, one of the 
reasons Downing's bill passed was pure political expediency. 

In January of 1977, the expediency starting blowing the other way. 
As a confidential source told me, both the FBI and the CIA began 



lobbying against a reauthorization of the bill. The FBI concentrated 
on the King case; the CIA on the Kennedy case. Two congressmen 
carrying a lot of water in this regard were Bob Bauman of Maryland 
(soon to be deposed in a sex scandal), and John Ashbrook of Ohio. 
Bauman would lead both floor fights against the HSCA in January and 
in March. Ashbrook had that memorable conversation with Tanenbaum 
depicted in Gaeton Fonzi’s The Last Investigation . It concluded with, 
"Well, we really don't mind funding the Kennedy assassination, al- 
though I didn't think much of the man but we’ll be damned if we're 
going to fund that nigger King's." 

TH E ASSAULT ON SPRAGUE 

Supplementing these political shenanigans was a propaganda cam- 
paign carried out by the three major dailies: the Los Angeles Times, New 
York Times, and Washington Post . Once Sprague's budget made it clear 
that this would not be a rerun of the Warren Commission, those three 
dailies, who had bought so heavily into the "Oswald-did-it" scenario, 
trained their heavy guns on Sprague. The Los Angeles Times trotted out 
old war-horse Jack Nelson. As we have seen in Probe (Vol. 5 #3), Nelson 
was the Times initial hit man on Jim Garrison back in 1967. By his own 
admission, Nelson got much of his information on Garrison in New 
Orleans from former FBI agent Aaron Kohn. In December of 1976 
Nelson hit hard at Sprague's proposed use of telephone recording 
devices and voice-activated stress evaluators. Then, the New York Times 
chimed in. As Mark Lane has noted in Plausible Denial, the Times 
switched their reporters on the HSCA. They started with Ben Franklin 
who seemed to like Sprague. They then switched over to David 
Burnham, an interesting choice. Burnham was the reporter who Karen 
Silkwood was supposed to meet the night she was — either by design 
or accident — driven off the road and killed. The evidence she was to 
bring to the meeting — proof of contamination to workers in a nuclear 
energy plant — mysteriously disappeared. Burnham spent a good deal 
of time going through the microfilm of Philadelphia newspapers and 
wrote an article (1/2/77) which focused on five points of fairly irrel- 
evant controversy in Sprague’s illustrious 18 year career in the Phila- 
delphia DA's office. (Predictably, Burnham left out the telling point 
that Sprague left the DA's office because he was fired when he ex- 
posed a lie that his new boss had told to the state Attorney General.) 
To fill out this questionable trio, the Post put longtime CIA ally Walter 
Pincus on the HSCA beat. Pincus latest assignment in that regard was 
the smear job the Post did on Gary Webb's momentous Contra/crack 
cocaine story of 1996. Bauman dutifully quoted Pincus during the 
debate on the House floor of February 2, 1977 in these terms: "Mr. 
Walter Pincus calls it [che HSCA] perhaps che worst example of con- 
gressional inquiry run amok." 

When I interviewed former HSCA photographic consultant Chris 
Sharrett, he vividly remembered the impact of the early articles, espe- 
cially Burnham’s. He and some of the staff were at a dinner one night 
after the first wave of articles had surfaced. Sprague had tried to laugh 
off the attacks during the meal. But on the drive back Sharrett recalled 
a dark but articulate premonition going through his mind, "It's Garri- 
son all over again." In fact, as with the Garrison inquiry, there was 
another strange assignment switch at the time of the HSCA. Nicholas 
Horrock had been an intelligence reporter for the New York Times who 
went over to Newsweek to cover the committee. As Jerry Policoff noted 
on the MacNeil/Lehrer Report (2/24/77): 

I think one of the unfortunate things is that Nick Horrock has been the recipient 

of some of the leaks from the intelligence agencies that I think are designed to 

push any further investigation of the Kennedy assassination in a particular direc- 
tion — in a direction that leads away from any involvement, either in the assassi- 
nation or in any cover-up. from the intelligence agencies. 

continued on page 1 7 
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f Rep. Ttowning ’s Tfcajor Justice 

•: The following text has been excerpted from former Represen- 
tative Thomas Downing* s March 18, 1976 speech on the 
House floor in which he urged his colleagues to pass his bill to 
reopen the JFK case. We can only hope that such sentiments 
appear in Congress again when the Review Board closes. Who 
will be the next to show the courage , perception and passion 
of Tom Downing? — Eds. 

Ml Speaker, I have served in this House for 17 years. I hope I have 
served conscientiously and honorably. At the end of this session I 
shall retire from the House and return to private pursuits. 
i Until a few weeks ago 1 thought that I would return to my home 
district with a feeling of accomplishment and satisfaction. How- 
ever in the past few weeks, certain events have transpired in this 
House which concern me deeply and which lead me to believe ei- 
> .ther that I do not understand the House half as well as I thought I 
i^did, or that the House is undergoing a deep and fundamental trans- 
formation. 

Until now, it has seemed to me that, although Congress might 
not have dealt with all problems wisely, it has not been its policy to 
simply and doggedly refuse to look at a serious national problem 
no matter how difficult, no matter how distressing. Yet I fear that 
i ris precisely what it is doing today. It is simply and doggedly refus- 
ing to look at the problem of who executed our former president, 
John F. Kennedy, and why he was executed. 
p£ I do not exaggerate. I have chosen my words carefully, and I 
mean precisely what I say: We do not know who killed John F. 
Kennedy or why and the House apparently is uninterested and, in 
my opinion, shamefully unwilling even to attempt to find the an- 
ers. 

The Rules Committee will not listen to any of the evidence for 
j passage of the resolutions. It will not listen to evidence that a 
and very serious problem exists. Despite our appeals, they 
e to give me and the other hundred odd sponsors even a hear- 
on the merits. 

w- - . *•> 1 *» fc** 

w^This is not only difficult for the many, many Members who have 
eponsored the proposed legislation to understand, it is a regretta- 
bly poor answer to approximately 80 percent of the American people 
who do not believe that their leader was cut down by a “lone nut." 
^. . *Why would there be reluctance on the part of the leadership 
^ end the committee? Have they been told by the intelligence com- 
ity, which, incidentally, possibly acted as sole investigator for 
Warren Commission, what really did happen to our young p resi- 
ts and why? Do they know who was behind the killing? Is it too 
rrible for the American people to face? 

You will recall that there was a reluctance on the pan of many 
io approach the impeachment program two years ago. Many cau- 
tioned chat such a public exposure would be more than the Ameri- 
can public could stand. However, we did our duty, the Republic did 
not collapse, the American public did not fall apan, and the coun- 
~“7 was better off knowing the truth. 

' \nd over on the Senate side, when the Church committee be- 
to .look into foreign assassinations and assassination attempts 
jjj, S. agencies, we heard the same cries that the public could 
stand it. Yet, Senator Church and his colleagues did their duty. 






* 

They carefully examined a number of U.S. sponsored murder at- 
tempts abroad and printed the results in a thick report. Again, the 
pillars of the Republic did not crumble. 

Why is it that we seem to think the public can assimilate the 
truth about the killings of foreign leaders but cannot tolerate — 
and is not entitled to — the truth about the assassination of their 
own popular, elected president? 

It would seem strange to me that the wrongful death of their 
own president is of less concern to the American people chan the 
deaths of the leaders of Vietnam, the Congo, the Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, etc. Yet, it is that truth that is being withheld from 
them. 

A mass of evidence has come to light which indicates that the 
Warren Commission unfortunately made no real effort to get to 
the bottom of the killing. They were prohibited in many instances 
by the U.S. intelligence community which acted collectively as 
their sole investigator. Evidence which has come vividly and dra- 
matically to light in recent months was withheld from the Com- 
mission. Some of it has been revealed by committees and 
subcommittees of this House. It points to a cover-up. The Ameri- 
can people deserved better than that. 

The question is frequently put: “Even if you are right, what is 
to be gained by reopening the Kennedy case?” Our answer from 
the beginning has been "the truth." But this answer does not seem 
to satisfy. One would think that truth about the death of a Presi- 
dent in a democracy such as ours would be sufficient. After all, if 
a President is eliminated not by a "lone nut" but for political rea- 
sons, is not the whole fabric of our form of government in direct 
danger if we cover up the political motivations and go on as if 
nothing happened? 

Mr. Speaker, in the 1 1 months since I became convinced of the 
need for a reinvestigation of the assassination. I have learned a 
great deal about the circumstances surrounding the death of the 
late beloved John F. Kennedy. I have learned far more than I ever 
expected that I could learn. I am frank to admit that I have learned 
far more than I ever wanted to learn! 

This matter, obviously, remains high on the American agenda 
now, more than 12 years later. It is an issue which cannot die until 
our people are satisfied that they know the truth, all of the truth. 
That is why 125 members of the Congress have joined me, spon- 
soring a resolution to establish a committee to investigate a crime 
which so many Americans consider to be an unsolved crime. 

What argument can be offered against such an investigation or 
against permitting Congress to at least vote on this question? That 
it is too expensive? Are we not willing to authorize a $350,000 
investigation into how one reporter secured a report? Are we not 
willing to provide 10 full-time independent investigators in that 
search? [Downing is referring to the extensive and expensive effort to 
investigate who had leaked the Pike Report to CBS reporter Dan Schorr.] 

Many Americans believe that it is more urgent and now more 
important to determine who killed President Kennedy. I believe 
that most of the Members of this House would also agree. I be- 
lieve further that credibility in our institutions can only be en- 
hanced by our full and public commitment to all of the truth. I 
believe that our people, those we represent on this floor, those 
who in overwhelming numbers have stated that they do not be- 
lieve they have been told all of the truth, are entitled to the facts 
and that this issue will not pass until the American people are 
satisfied that the truth had been told. ♦ 
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$IN$ OF ROBERT B LAKEY 

continued from page 1 5 

HorTOck, who was on that show, did not deny Policoff s charges. 
But consider his closing comments as a gauge to their accuracy: 

I think it was a highly difficult, really impossible investigation to re-open, a mur- 
der of a man twelve years— fifteen years — gone by and to find the witnesses and 
then have all this circus as the starting point. I don't think it s going to serve the 
purposes. 

The circus that Horrock refers to above is the battle that broke out 
between Sprague and Gonzalez right after Downing left in January of 
1977. The conventional wisdom, as expressed by George Lardner of 
the Post for example, maintains that there were two causes of the 
mutual self-destruction. First, Gonzalez resented being passed over 
by the Democratic leadership for the original chairmanship. Secondly, 
Gonzalez, for an as yet undetermined reason, seemed to agree with 
some of the early press criticisms 
of Sprague and asked him to lighten 
up on his proposed budget by firing 
some people. Sprague refused. As 
this confrontation got heated, some- 
thing strange and unprecedented 
took place. Most of the committee 
members sided with Sprague. This 
split, the chairman on one side and 
Sprague and the committee mem- 
bers on the other, grew wider until 
the inevitable tragic denouement in 
March of 1977. 

THE MOLE IN SPRAGUE'S 
OFFICE 

As I noted, the above is the conventional story that is usually re- 
lated, surprisingly, in very few books on the assassination. But was 
there something deeper at work? On the aforementioned MacNeil/ 
Lehrer program, Lehrer (surprisingly) mentioned that the campaign 
against the committee "is right out of the COINTELPRO guidebook 
for destroying someone." Policoff, who had some extraordinary sources 
while reporting on the committee for New Times, mentioned to me 
that he had heard that there was a mole inside the committee who 
was secretly reporting back to Gonzalez’ office. If this were so, that 
individual would be in a wonderful position to destabilize any kind of 
relationship between the new and insecure chairman and the tough, 
politically naive chief counsel. In this regard, consider the comments 
of Gail Beagle of Gonzalez' staff as recorded in the April 7, 1977 issue 
of Rolling Stone: 

"Carl Albert shot us down last fall," she said, referring to Downing's appoint- 
ment as chairman. "It’s not so much the insult of his not naming you [Gonzalez 
as chairman), it's that you don't have control of the groundwork. “ As for Sprague, 
she called him "just a babe in the woods when it comes to Congress." 

Beagle's comments certainly would play upon Gonzalez' resent- 
ment of the Downing appointment and his fear of being upstaged by 
Sprague in his first chairman assignment. (In fact, Gonzalez' insecu- 
rity about this would grow until, on the floor of the House, he would 
state that the real reason for his being bypassed for Downing was his 
Mexican heritage.) 

But even more to Policoff 's point was an article I discovered in the 
New Orleans States Item of March 5. 1977, right after Gonzalez had quit 
the committee and begun his harangues on the House floor railing 



against Sprague.-The banner to this article reads: "I was the spy on 
JFK probers." The first sentence is this, "A woman said yesterday she 
was the 'spy' on the staff of the House Assassinations Committee's 
chief counsel for the committee’s chairman.” The story goes on to 
detail the activities of one Edyth Baish. Ms. Baish says that she wanted 
Gonzalez to know of: 

the details I saw as disruptive. ... It is of the utmost importance that it be 
understood by all that I was acting on my own and not under instruction of any 
other person. I was the spy who kept the chairman s office informed on what 
was going on over at the committee offices. I guess there isn’t any other word for 
it. But it was my own idea and I did it because I found it necessary, my duty, to 
report at great length and in fine detail the conditions and happenings within the 
staff offices [Emphasis added.) 

The story goes on to say that Baish had been recommended to 
Sprague for a position by Gail Beagle. Was she really acting on her 
own then? Or did she know that the more detail and length she re- 
ported at, the higher the probability of enraging Gonzalez? 

This point is quite important. For as Rolling Stone (4/7/77) related, 

Richardson Preyer, who had done 
his best to neutralize Bauman's ef- 
forts to terminate the committee, 
had also tried to arrange a detente 
inside the committee to at least sur- 
vive the upcoming March 30th vote 
for reauthorization. But on Febru- 
ary 10th, without consulting the 
committee. Gonzalez fired Sprague. 
According to the article, the reason 
for the dismissal was that Gonzalez 
had heard that Sprague had poked 
fun at him at a staff meeting, some- 
thing that Sprague denied he had 
done. The likely source for this story 
would be Baish or Beagle. It would 
be this attempted firing that would lead to the ousters of both Gonzalez 
and Sprague and result in the appointment of Robert Blakey as chief 
counsel. 

EXIT GONZALEZ, ENTER STOKES 

As noted above, the other eleven committee members sided with 
Sprague. They rushed a letter to him telling him not to leave town but 
stay in his office. Gonzalez then tried to subvert Sprague's progress by 
other means. He cut off long-distance dialing privileges: he told Attor- 
ney General Griffin Bell to keep Sprague’s investigators from review- 
ing FBI documents; he sent security guards over to retrieve stationery 
with his imprint on it. 

Incredibly, the committee not onLy backed Sprague, it informally 
drew up rules for him legitimizing the use of the electronic gadgetry 
the media had made so much hay about previously. At a public meet- 
ing of the committee on February 16, 1977 Gonzalez made a personal 
attack on Sprague and called him "a rattlesnake." When Preyer tried 
to defend Sprague, Gonzalez said, "I know your intense desire to be 
chairman of this committee." Preyer moved to adjourn and the rest of 
the membership walked out. Gonzalez continued the meeting with 
only the press present and went ahead with his personal attack accus- 
ing Sprague of usurping control of his committee. Right after this 
demeaning public performance. Gonzalez fell sick with a severe case 
of the flu and flew back to San Antonio. Two weeks later, ill and ex- 
hausted. Gonzalez called Sprague an “unconscionable scoundrel” and 
then resigned the chairmanship of the committee he had fought so 
hard and long to create. 

continued on page 1 8 



Sprague was also interested in 
former Director Richard Helms, 
who had tried to intimidate the 
Kennedy family into not support- 
ing the committee. Sprague had 
heard of this and he told Policoff 
that “was one of the things I 
wanted to look into. Ultimately 
I wanted to go at Helms.” 
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SINS OF ROBERT BLAKEY 

continued from page 1 7 

With Gonzalez gone, Carl Stokes became the new overall chair- 
man with Preyer helming the JFK side and Walter Fauntroy the MLK 
panel. Sprague tried to keep the committee working through March 
e.g. there was an interrogation of Santo Trafficante on March 16th. 
Sprague also agreed to halve his proposed budget with the reserva- 
tion that this would likely lengthen the investigation. But the hand- 
writing was on the wall. The 
committee’s enemies now had the 
perfect pretext to kill the HSCA: a 
chief counsel had not only survived 
a firing attempt by a chairman, he 
had actually forced the chairman to 
resign. This was not acceptable be- 
havior on Capitol Hill. And Gonzalez 
was granted extra time to rant 
against Sprague on the floor of the 
House for hours on end day after day. 

On March 28th. Sprague issued his 
last report. It recommended that the 
House continue their investigation 
of both cases. But it was clear that if 
those investigations were to con- 
tinue, they would have to do so with- 
out Sprague. 

SPRACUE FALLS 

The vote to actually reauthorize the committee came on the last 
day of March, 1977. The night before the vote, Sprague was called to 
Stokes' office to meet with four members of the committee. They gave 
him some bad news. The preliminary vote tally revealed that the only 
way the HSCA would survive was if Sprague quit. Sprague decided to 
resign that night. His resignation was accepted the next day at 10:00 
A.M. As a result, the HSCA survived the vote and was reconstituted 
by a tally of 230-181. 

Although Tanenbaum was asked to assume Sprague's position, he 
refused. He and Lewis stayed on for a few months afterward to try and 
bridge the gap between Sprague's departure and the appointment of a 
new chief counsel. The problem was that it was difficult to find some- 
one willing to take the job after the Sprague debacle. Two men men- 
tioned in the media as having turned the job down were former 
Watergate special prosecutor Archibald Cox and former Supreme Court 
Justice Arthur Goldberg. Lewis confirmed to me that he himself had 
tried to recruit Goldberg for the position. He got in contact with 
Goldberg to feel him out and he seemed amenable to taking the job 
but one condition had to be fulfilled before he would say yes. He wanted 
assurance that he would have the full cooperation of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. Lewis then called him over to his office and sug- 
gested that they go right to the top for an answer to that question. 
With both men in the room, Lewis called up Stansfield Turner, Carter’s 
appointed Director of Central Intelligence. Lewis explained the situa- 
tion to him and then stepped aside and gave Goldberg the phone. 
Goldberg popped the question about full cooperation to Turner. A long 
silence followed. Goldberg finally turned to Lewis and said, "I think I 
lost the connection." Lewis said, "Why don't you say something to 
see if he's still there?” Goldberg asked Turner if he was still on the 
line and Turner replied he was. Goldberg asked for an answer to his 
question about CIA cooperation. Turner responded, “I thought my 
silence was my answer.” That was it for Goldberg. 



BLAKEY TAKES THE HELM 

Finally, on June 20, 1977 Carl Stokes announced that the commit- 
tee had found a replacement for Sprague. He was G. Robert Blakey, 
then a law professor at Cornell University. Blakey was an organized 
crime specialist who had served in Bobby Kennedy's Justice Depart- 
ment from 1960-64. At the joint Stokes-Blakey press conference an- 
nouncing his appointment, Blakey stated that, “The purpose of this 
news conference is to announce there will not be any more news con- 
ferences.” Blakey went on to quote Thomas Dewey when he was ap- 
pointed special prosecutor in New 
York City to investigate organized 
crime: 

In general, it is my belief that a talking pros- 
ecutor is not a working prosecutor 
... It is my sincere hope that the work we 
are doing vanishes from the newspapers. 
(Washington Post 6/21/77) 

Blakey also added that he would 
do all he could to make the news 
blackout stick. In fact, Blakey never 
called another press conference un- 
til the report was finished. And one 
of his First acts was to abolish the 
press office. 

Stokes added another announce- 
ment to Blakey's pronunciamento. 
The committee would adopt a new 
rule declaring that “all information” 
would be kept confidential “during the preliminary evidence-gather- 
ing phase" in order to protect the witnesses and the “integrity of the 
process of the investigation.” Stokes went on, “As to the substance of 
this investigation, it shall be policy of this committee and its staff not 
to comment until this investigatory phase is completed." Clearly, 
Stokes' new rules seem inspired by his new counsel since they are 
pretty much a reversal of Sprague's intent to do as much in the open 
as possible. The States Item had written about Sprague: 

The challenge, he says, is in trying to repair the faith of the people who no longer 
believe public officials have told the truth about assassinations. ... "I thought to 
myself, what a breath of fresh air it would be if this can be done on a high-level 
basis that would really show the nation what dedicated professionals can do." 
(12/9/76) 

Blakey never expressed any such sentiments. He never even seemed 
cognizant that such a problem even existed. 

Another interesting point about Blakey's initial public comments 
was his reference to Tom Dewey. Dewey's investigation was a real 
criminal prosecution i.e. the point was to indict, convict, and place 
people behind bars. Sprague was trying to get as close to that kind of 
investigation as possible, but it was never Blakey's aim and he likely 
knew it at the time he made the Dewey reference. As Edwin Lopez 
Soto revealed at a conference in Chicago in 1993, he was with Blakey 
at the time he accepted the position. Lopez was one of the Cornell 
students that Blakey recruited for the HSCA. This is what he had to 
say about Blakey's prosecutorial zeal around the time of his accep- 
tance of the chief counsel's job: 

I felt pretty positive about going into work with the committee Fairly soon there- 
after I was bitterly disappointed and it didn't take much time at all. I remember 
being on a flight with Blakey about a month into the investigation in which 
Blakey told me that. "Ed. you're talking about investigating here and we re not an 
investigative body. We are a congressional committee. We are a legislative body. 
Our job is to put together a report. We don't have indictment powers; we don't 
have perjury powers; we don't have subpoena powers. Keep that in mind when 



Joe Rauh, a prominent liberal civil 
rights attorney watched the 
Sprague controversy from close 
quarters. He knew Sprague and 
liked him personally even though 
they had some political differences. 
After Sprague left town Rauh told 
Jerry Policoff, “You know, I never 
thought the Kennedy case was a 
conspiracy until now. But if they can 
do that to Dick Sprague, it must 
have been.” 
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you work." And that conversation really colored the rest of my tenure on the 

committee. 

Besides the fact that Blakey's version of what a congressional com- 
mittee can and can’t do is questionable, the above statement shows 
chat his analogy to Tom Dewey's function was fatuous, and probably 
Icnowingly so. Which leaves the question: If he did not intend to even 
approach a real investigation, what was the need for such secrecy? 

PODPAHD BLAKEY 

There had long been a debate as 
to how Blakey entered the picture 
in the first place. That debate can 
now be settled. Jerry Policoff told 
me that he learned that his name 
originated in Dodd's office. In the 
preface (p. xii) to Blakey's 
Kennedy assassination book, the 
following statement appears: "And 
I was quite surprised when I got a 
call from Congressman Christo- 
pher Dodd of Connecticut, who 
asked if I would accept the posi- 
tion of Chief Counsel and Staff Di- 
rector of the Committee.” There 
is confirmation for this from the 
other end too. In George Lardner's 
Washington Post article mentioned 
above, he writes that Dodd headed 
the "task force” to find a succes- 
sor to Sprague and although many 
candidates were mentioned, Dodd 
said that "Blakey was our princi- 
pal choice.” 

Dodd's view of Blakey as the 
"principal choice” could be signifi- 
cant in light of the results that 
Blakey ultimately achieved (to be 
discussed in part two of this piece) . 

In Tanenbaum’s fictionalized ac- 
count of the HSCA, he makes quite 
clear his suspicions about "Henry 
Dobbs, Democrat of Connecticut,” 
clearly based on Chris Dodd. 

Democrat of Connecticut. Lisa 
Pease took Tanenbaum’s cue and 
wrote what is clearly the most pen- 
etrating and comprehensive ex- 
amination of Thomas 
Dodd— Chris Dodd’s father— and 
his possible actions in the Oswald affair, his ties to the CIA, and his 
hatred of John Kennedy (Profee Vol. 3 Nos. 5 Sc 6.) Blakey, of course, 
never pursued any of those potentially rewarding angles of investiga- 
tion. In fact, as we shall later see, he consciously discouraged them. It 
is hard to believe that Dodd, from studying Blakey's career, would not 
know that the new counsel would not have certain ingrained predilec- 
tions which would steer him toward certain areas and make others 
unattractive. 

There were other significant differences between Sprague and 
Blakey. Sprague always insisted that there could and should have been 
no time limit on the investigation. Yet, as Policoff wrote in Gallery 
Ouly, 1979): "Blakey made it dear the committee would go out of 
existence when its current two year mandate (of which eighteen 



months remained) expired.” Policoff means that since Blakey did not 
come in until six months after the committee came up for a vote in 
January of 1977, he did not even have a full two years to investigate. 
This approach greatly restricted the avenues that could be pursued 
since it put clear time constraints on the inquiry. There could be no 
long court battles over access to records, and the CIA and FBI knew 
they could now bury the HSCA in reams of paper since it would be 
impossible for the committee to read it all. As we now know through 
the ARRB’s work, there were many depositories of the Pentagon and 
the National Security Agency that Blakey never saw. The huge collec- 
tion that the HSCA secured from 
the CIA, the so-called "segregated 
collection,” was still in redacted 
form as of 1996 when the ARRB 
started sifting through it. 

• This relates to Blakey's deal 
with the intelligence agencies. 
Since he was not going to confront 
them head on, he had to negoti- 
ate some kind of arrangement to 
secure some sort of access to clas- 
sified files. To do so, HSCA re- 
searchers had to agree to sign 
secrecy agreements before being 
able to read such materials. As Ed 
Lopez reported in Chicago, not 
only could he not make copies of 
documents, the CIA would not 
even let him keep the notes he 
took upon reviewing files! He 
asked researchers to request them 
through the ARRB since the CIA 
probably still has them. Finally, 
any information published by the 
HSCA based upon classified files 
had to be cleared through the 
proper agency before publication. 
In other words, the CIA, FBI, Se- 
cret Service etc. had the right to 
review and censor anything they 
felt was sensitive to "national se- 
curity” or "sources and methods’’ 
of intelligence gathering. With the 
work of the ARRB, we now know 
just how widely these agencies in- 
terpret the above two rubrics. This 
is why the Ed Lopez-Dan Hardway 
report on Oswald’s alleged activi- 
ties in Mexico City was not printed 
by the HSCA. As Lopez stated in 1993, in their conference with the 
CIA to review that report, the Agency censors took six hours to get 
through the first page. There were over 300 pages in that report. Blakey 
threw in the towel and decided to classify the report. The public would 
not see it for another 15 years. 

Sprague made it dear that he would make no such agreements or 
clearances with any executive intelligence agencies. (Or as Lewis re- 
lated what Tanenbaum had said at the time, “I'll be damned if they 
will investigate us before we investigate them.") He and Tanenbaum 
considered their committee a co-equal branch of the government which 
would be able to demand access to classified files through its House 
mandate. As Lewis told me, Sprague was determined to track down 

continued on page 20 



June 20, 1977 

Letters to the Editors 

Time Magazine 
Time-Life Building 
Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 

To the Editors: 

I wish to take issue with a statement that appears in your 
article, "The Question of Conspiracy” (The Nation, June 
20), regarding the investigation of the assassination of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. You state, "Incredibly, when 
(the House Select Committee on Assassinations) was first 
set up. it offered the job of chief counsel to the totally 
biased (Mark) Lane." 

At the time of the formation of the committee, I served as 
special assistant to its first chairman, Thomas N. Down- 
ing. I also served as press officer to the fledgling commit- 
tee for its first three months. I can state unequivocally 
that at no time during the formation of the committee was 
Mark Lane ever given serious consideration for any staff 
position, let alone that of chief counsel. In fact, Mr. Lane 
actively lobbyed (sic) for an appointment to the staff and 
was told in no uncertain terms that such an appointment 
would be out of the question. 

I hope this will serve to correct any misapprehensions 
arising as a result of your article. 

Sincerely, 

Gus Edwards 
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SINS OF ROBERT BLAKEY 

continued from page 1 9 

every relevant piece of paper at every agency. He was going to begin 
his investigation by securing employee lists at various offices of the 
CIA and FBI and then, starting at the bottom, he would interview all 
the secretaries and filing clerks to find out the keys to the filing sys- 
tem, the number codes, where the files were stored, and what infor- 
mation corresponded to the numbering system. When I asked Lewis 
if Sprague really would have stuck that kind of investigation out, he 
smiled at me. "You don't know Dick Sprague," he replied. "The guy is 
relentless." 

SPRAGUE REFLECTS 

Once he had resigned, Sprague fired back at some of his critics. In 
a story in the New Orleans States Item (4/12/77), he said that Congress 
was not the place to conduct any kind of serious investigation. "In a 
crime investigation you need somebody in 
command." he said. "It can't be politicians 
who are thinking of what headlines and votes 
they may gamer." He also accused the press 
of "doing a hatchet job on me.” But was there 
more to Sprague’s ouster? Joe Rauh, a promi- 
nent liberal civil rights attorney watched the 
Sprague controversy from close quarters. He 
knew Sprague and liked him personally even 
though they had some political differences. 

After Sprague left town Rauh told Jerry 
Policoff, "You know, I never thought the 
Kennedy case was a conspiracy until now. But 
if they can do that to Dick Sprague it must 
have been." 

Sprague himself came to have a wider con- 
spectus on his ouster. On Ted Gandolfo’s pro- 
gram, he said that what occurred between him 
and Gonzalez was bigger than just a professional dispute. He felt it was 
really a sideshow that the press used as a diversion. He added that as 
long as he wasn’t investigating, just recruiting and hiring staff, “we were 
the fair-haired boys of the media. If you look at the New York Times, they 
wrote at that time an editorial favorable to me and the investigation 
because at that time we weren't rocking any boats." But as he got more 
familiar with the controversial facts of both cases, he wanted to present 
those disputes in public with the press on hand. He wanted to conduct 
public tests to determine if. for example, the single-bullet theory was 
possible, if the bullet that killed King actually came from Ray's rifle. 
Sprague added. "This is as far as I got. I never got to do a real investiga- 
tion. It was thwarted right there when this idea got out.” 

Sprague also added that there seemed to be another sensitive area 
he was breaching at the time. That was the mystery of Lee Harvey 
Oswald. Sprague noted to Gandolfo the oddity of an American defec- 
tor not being debriefed by the CIA upon his return to America. Sprague 
wanted to find out why not. And if not, he wanted to see the records 
of the other defectors and have the CIA explain to him what made the 
Oswald case unique. Sprague was also very interested in the idea of an 
Oswald double in Mexico City. He and Tanenbaum had called David 
Phillips in for questioning and found his answers about the lack of 
CIA surveillance on Oswald’s activities there quite unconvincing. 
Sprague was also interested in former Director Richard Helms, who 
had tried to intimidate the Kennedy family into not supporting the 
committee. Sprague had heard of this and he told Policoff that "was 
one of the things I wanted to look into. Ultimately I wanted to go at 
Helms." ( Gallery , July 1979) As House Minority leader John Rhodes 



said before Sprague left, the counsel had announced plans to probe 
"deeply into the methods of the FBI and CIA." 

BLAKEY AND THE CRITICS 

As the reader can see, Sprague was going to pursue many of the 
areas that the critics had already written about as being prime areas of 
controversy and which, some of them felt, the FBI and CIA had either 
whitewashed, or actively covered up evidence. In other words, in his 
study of the Warren Commission versus the critics, he had sided with 
the critics. In fact, he had contracted with some of them to serve as 
professional consultants to the committee. 

And this was another Sprague policy reversed by Blakey. Richard E. 
Sprague had been one of the consultants hired. The two had developed 
an excellent rapport and when I talked to the late photoanalyst at his 
Virginia home in '93 he told me that Sprague would call him often on 
matters of photographic evidence. He added that in the eighteen months 
Blakey helmed the investigation, he got exactly one phone call. 

Chris Sharrett has said that he thought that one of the reasons for 

signing the non-disclosure agreements was 
to weed out some of the critics from the 
HSCA staff. He said he had real problems 
with those agreements and he eventually 
decided to leave the committee when he 
saw where Blakey was headed. He felt that 
Blakey intended to keep a few critics 
around but only for the purpose of discred- 
iting them. 

In this regard Blakey sponsored a two 
day "critics’ conference” in September of 
1977. People like Paul Hoch, Peter Scott, 
Mary Ferrell, Sylvia Meagher, and Gary 
Shaw were invited to speak to Blakey and 
other members of the staff. This ended up 
being a free-form kind of discussion on 
what the critics thought should be the fo- 
cus of the HSCA. In looking at the declassified summary of this meet- 
ing, what is striking about it is how few of the suggestions were actually 
pursued or how weakly they were pursued. The critics clearly felt that 
the key to the assassination was Oswald and that he should be the 
focus of an unbridled investigation by the HSCA. Evidently, Blakey 
did not see it that way. If one surveys the HSCA volumes. Ruby and 
organized crime seem to be the real interest there. And as subsequent 
work by John Newman and John Armstrong show, Blakey's inquiry 
into Oswald was hardly unfettered. Some of the people the critics 
suggested for close questioning seem good choices. Unfortunately, 
there is little evidence that the HSCA talked to many of them e.g. Ed 
Butler, Alton Ochsner, Patrick Frawley, Billy Lord, Harry Dean, Max 
Clark, Lonnie Hudkins. The whole "critic's conference" was so per- 
functory, so contrived, and such a one-shot deal that Shaw came away 
feeling that the real intent of the meeting was that Blakey could now 
say that he allowed the critics their input into the investigation. 

BLAKEY VS. LANE 

But perhaps the most revealing insight into Blakey's attitude to- 
ward the critics was his relationship with Mark Lane, especially as 
shown through the Oliver Patterson episode. Lane occupied a pecu- 
liar place in the critic's pantheon at the time. He was one of the very 
few who had a high public profile and was well-schooled in both the 
King and Kennedy cases. Initially, he was fairly close to the committee 
and was an acquaintance of Sprague. He was serving as James Earl 
Ray’s attorney and later became very frustrated with Blakey’s perfor- 
mance and the treatment afforded his client. William Pepper relates 
an incident in his book Orders to Kill in which a shouting match took 



The HSCA conveniently ar- 
ranged to have Patterson 
appear in executive session 
at about the same time as 
Jerry Ray. Both men were 
put up in the same room at 
the Capitol Hill Quality Inn. 
When Jerry went to testify, 
Patterson was directed by 
Baetz to go through Ray’s 
things to find a hair sample. 
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place in Congressman Walter Fauntroy's office. Pepper describes the 
episode as follows: 

After the meeting, an argument erupted between Blakey and Lane. I stepped 

between them as Blakey was telling lane that if he kept it up there was no 

question that he’d be taken care of once and for all I was shocked, (pp. 91-92) 

Ic appears Blakey had already cried to "cake care" of Lane a few 
months earlier, hence the "once and for all" phraseology. 

Oliver Patterson had been an undercover operative for the FBI dur- 
ing the sixties, mostly in the Sl Louis area. Many of his assignments 
had been infiltration jobs on rightwing groups like the Minutemen. 
Patterson had quit the Bureau in the early seventies. But in January of 
1978. Jim Haggerty of the Bureau’s Sc. Louis office arranged to meet 
Patterson for lunch. Haggerty told Pacterson that the HSCA intended 
co subpoena him about his past undercover work. Shortly afterward, 
cwo of Blakey ’s investigators. Conrad Baetz and Mel Waxman showed 
up at Patterson’s home. They proposed that Pacterson be reactivated, 
except they wanted him co work for the HSCA. Ray’s brother Jerry 
had once met Patterson when he was associated with J. B. Stoner of 
the National States Rights Party. They wanted Pacterson to reestab- 
lish his association with Jerry Ray. 

Patterson did so. He also began phoning James Earl Ray’s attorney, 
Mark Lane. In boch instances, his questions were penned by Baetz i.e. 
the House Select Committee. In April of 1978 the HSCA conveniently 
arranged to have Patterson appear in executive session at about the 
same cime as Jerry Ray. Both men were put up in the same room at the 
Capitol Hill Quality Inn. When Jerry went to testify, Patterson was 
directed by Baetz to go through Ray’s things to find a hair sample ( I 
leave it to the reader’s imagination as to the purpose of the sample.) 
But Pacterson also found letters, some of them from the alleged assas- 
sin. Patterson called Baetz and the HSCA investigator told him to copy 
the letters. He would see that Ray was detained a bit longer with the 
committee. 

PATTERSON SWITCHES SIDES 

Unfortunately for Blakey and the HSCA, Lane was tipped off as to 
Patterson’s real function by Patterson’s girlfriend Susan Wadsworth. 
Baetz had ananged for Patterson’s activities to culminate with a press 
conference in August in St. Louis. The press conference was arranged 
by the HSCA in conjunction with, no surprise, reporter Nicholas 
Horrock, previously named by Policoff as being an intelligence asset. 
The press conference was to be a "discreditation gimmick” in which 
Blakey 's HSCA was to scuttle its adversaries, including Mark Lane 
who was co be characterized as being a closet homosexual. But Lane 
had gotten to Patterson first with his knowledge of his true role and 
Patterson decided to switch sides. Horrock had arranged for the New 
York Times to cover the conference through reporter Anthony Marro. 
But when Marro saw chat Lane was there and that two local TV sta- 
tions were also on hand, he turned and walked briskly away. Lane 
followed him, shouting. "Don't you want to hear the truth?" 

Patterson lacer revealed just how stacked the deck was with the 
HSCA. He said that at his appearances before the committee he re- 
sponded to staff "interrogation" by reading scripted answers supplied 
on note cards. Needless to say, Blakey and Stokes denied it all and 
whitewashed the whole episode. But nothing could explain away the 
checks Patterson had collected from the committee. (For synopses of 
the Pacterson affair see July 1979 Gallery , Pepper pp. 64-65, and James 
Earl Ray’s Tennessee Waltz pp. 193-197.) 

Perhaps nothing characterizes what happened to the HSCA under 
Blakey more than the incredible Patterson affair. In part cwo, we will 
examine some of the HSCA’s questionable findings about the evidence 
and explore another revealing incident similar co Patterson: the Regis 
Blahut incident. *■ 
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